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THE FLOWER OF THE HAREM. 

We have already spoken of Mr. Bridgman's pictures and of his 
studies of oriental life. We have also described his art studies in 
Paris, and have done full justice to his faithfulness and devotion 
to his chosen line of art. In giving an engraving from the pic- 
ture which was exhibited by him at the Centennial at Philadel- 
phia, and which is owned by Mr. H. E. Nesmith, of New York, 
we but give our readers one more chance to study Mr. Bridg- 
man's methods and his peculiarities as well. The " Flower of the 
Harem " is one of his best efforts, and is pleasing not only for its 
artistic excellences, but also by reason of its subject. 

The word harem is generally supposed to apply to the few 
hundreds of women shut up within walls ; but really harem is the 
house — the home — the most sacred and secluded portion of the 
sultan's household, to which only his sons and most intimate rel- 
atives are admitted, and that is by a little bridge closed at each 
end by iron gates, guarded by a eunuch who accompanies them 
to the harem. The lord himself is generally occupied during the 
day at the Porte, in discussing questions of the law, justice, poli- 
tics, with all who may wish to question him. Near five or six 
o'clock of the evening he returns to his mansion, followed by a 
train of parasites and the gentlemen of his suite. Arriving at 
the top of the stairs, he loses no time in entering other apart- 
ments, but goes straight to the door of the harem. A eunuch 
who keeps sentry at the door receives him with all the saluta- 
tions desired, and introduces him. In the vestibule of the harem 
he is received by the directress of the place, or, speaking more 
properly, the female guardian of the women, to whom belongs 
the honor of introducing him to the interior chambers. As a 
rule, he rests but fifteen minutes, talking with his femmes and 
favorite slaves, adjusting their little disputes of the day, signing 
the bills of purchase of jewelry (but seldom paying). He then 
adjusts a robe for the evening, loose, and lined with ermine — the 
robe, not the evening — and descends to the apartments ot the 
men, to dine and be praised, as he sits upon the divan in the 
midst of the troop of flatterers, with a bottle of raki at his side, 
and from time to time a raisin or almond, while the poor attend- 
ants kiss the hem of his garment. The hour of dinner comes ; he 
places himself at their head and marshals them to the salle a 
manger. At the table, each one never misses saying aloud his 
praises at every mouthful he swallows. The great man, seeing 
how his presence hinders the freedom of the people and their 
digestion, never ceases, as each new plate makes its appearance, 
to say in loud and firm voice, " Eat, my friends ; eat ! " After 
dining, they return in procession as before to the apartments 
quitted for dinner. Here coffee and pipes are served ; politics 
and intrigue talked over. 

It is generally eleven or half past when the lord retires for the 
night to the harem. At the threshold he is met by the eunuch 
with a lighted candle in each hand, who accompanies him through 
the passage, or bridge, to the room of his wives. Upon arising 
in the morning, he is served by his slaves (females), who assist 
him in his ablutions and dressing. When ready to leave, he usu- 
ally stays for fifteen minutes to speak with his relatives, and it is 
at this short morning talk that his daughters and nearest rela- 
tions have their only opportunity of seeing and speaking to him. 
After this short interview he leaves in haste, so as not to keep in 
suspense the crowd of worshipers who already await his arrival. 

Really we have spoken more of the man than of the " flower 
of his harem," which is only a poetic name for one who passes 
her days in childish follies, being generally uneducated, and en- 
tirely unfit for being a light to any one, not even herself ; but 
who, robed in luxury, and surrounded by all that unscrupulously 
begotten means can furnish, passes idly the days, and affords his 
lordship the means to while away a few heavily dragging hours. 



A DISH OF FUN. 

We have received from the publishers a little book containing 
a number of sketches by that irrepressible humorist, our and THE 
Aldine's very good friend Mark Twain, including the " Punch, 
brothers, punch ! " which has been laughed over from Maine to 
California more, perhaps, than almost any other similar piece, 
unless it may be Twain's own "Jumping Frog of Calaveras," 



which was to a great extent the foundation of his national fame 
as a humorist. Mr. Twain's humor is peculiar, and we can readily 
see how difficult it might be for a foreigner, and particularly a 
staid and matter-of-fact Englishman, to see that there was any- 
thing funny about it at all. He does not, like writers of the Ar- 
temus Ward school, depend upon forced and strained cacography 
for his effects ; nor is there anything of extravagant statement or 
startling expression in his writings. It would be, perhaps, more 
correct to say that his chief characteristic as a humorous writer 
lies in a certain quaintness of expression and an odd conjunction 
of ideas which cause laughter more by the train of thought they 
incite than by anything essentially funny in themselves. In the 
book before us, for instance, besides the sketch to which we have 
alluded and which gives the title to the volume, there is a speech 
on New England weather delivered at a dinner of the New Eng- 
land Society, which we defy any one to read without laughing, 
yet which closes with a burst of genuine eloquence ; and it is a 
peculiarity of Mr. Twain's style that the two do not seem incom- 
patible. Besides these sketches the book contains " Some Ram- 
bling Notes of an Idle Excursion " to the Bermudas, which we 
can best describe by saying that it is entirely worthy of the 
author of the " Innocents Abroad," and, like that vivacious his- 
tory of travel, contains much information of a practical sort, with, 
a good deal the precise connection of which with the subject is 
not so apparent. The biblical researches of the captain, and his 
lucid explanations of disputed points, although not perhaps ex- 
actly calculated for use in Sunday schools, can not fail to interest 
the average reader, and, together with the captain's long and in- 
consequent " yarns," and the interruptions of the taciturn young 
man, they make a character picture of the ship's company which 
is irresistibly funny, without for a moment departing from a per- 
fect gravity of style and manner. 

The volume is neatly printed and bound, and is published by 
Messrs. Slote, Woodman & Co., of New York. 



ART AT THE CAPITOL. 

Another historical painting has been hung upon the Capitol 
wall — accepted, but not purchased, by Congress. It is a ques- 
tion whether that body ought to accept as a gift any art work it 
would not purchase. Mr. Carpenter has been striving to sell his 
painting to that body for years, deeming, no doubt, that the Cap- 
itol of the United States was the only fitting place for his great 
picture. I do not doubt that Mr. Carpenter is a better judge of a 
painting than is the average Congressman ; yet he was judging 
his own work, not that of others, which makes a vast difference, 
as we all know. Several years ago this picture was exhibited in a 
room on Pennsylvania Avenue, in our city, the writer and friends 
paying twenty-five cents each for the privilege of examining it, 
and leaving the room with the impression that we had " paid dear 
for our whistle." Ever since that time the artist has waited for 
Congress to buy it, and at last they have accepted it as a gift 
from a patriotic, wealthy and philanthropic lady, Mrs. Thompson. 

I know that it has become too much of a custom for corres- 
pondents and other writers to decry every work of art erected 
upon our squares or hung on the walls of the Capitol. It furnishes 
them subject matter for their letters ; it gives people at a dis- 
tance a prejudice against our beautiful city ; and it often, doubt- 
less, makes the writer seem much more wise and learned than he 
or she really is. Self-constituted critics never praise ; they always 
decry. How would any one believe they knew anything about 
art if they were to praise anything in America, or anything short 
of the old masters, while many of them have never seen an old 
masterpiece .' But that is the fashion, and I, for one, am gener- 
ally inclined to take up the cudgel on the other side. Or, if I find 
fault, I shall endeavor to do so in a courteous and kindly manner. 

There are no first-class historical paintings as yet in our Cap- 
itol. The Trumbulls and Vanderlyns, however, are old paintings, 
and are good examples enough of the early art of any country. 
Therefore they ought to remain just where they are forever. If 
one gives us " too much Washington," as the keen-eyed Indian 
chief remarked ; and if another has wooden-looking soldiers all 
in a row, they are only the efforts of the infancy of American 
genius, and deserve their places as such. But since these were 
painted, what progress the world — our world — has made ! And 
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a picture hung in the Capitol in the year 1878 ought to show a 
vast progress in art. Mr. Carpenter's picture is some better than 
these, but not enough better. We can recognize the portraits of 
these great men, but they are undeniably stiff and ill at ease, as 
if they were standing and sitting, for photographs. It is not a 
great picture, and was very dear at the price. Twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars ought to have purchased a very great painting, and, 
as it was to occupy a place in the Capitol, it is a great pity it is 
not worth the purchase money. Our beautiful Capitol ought to 
be embellished with gems of art, and no doubt will be at some 
future day. We are as yet too young. Greece and Rome were 
great only after ages of art culture. Now, every Italian is a born 
artist, and the best works of all the sculptors of the world bear 
the charmed touch of their chisels, which soften the lines of the 
models, and make them greater than the artist himself had made 
them. We ought not yet to expect too much of our artists ; yet 
■we ought to have the very best that is to be had in our Capitol. 
The artists are not to blame for disposing of their wares, or for 
thinking them worthy. We always idealize our own, be it wife, 
friend, child, picture or statue. Vinnie Ream did the very best 
she could upon the Lincoln statue. She was young and inex- 
perienced ; but it is a pity for her that she ever made it. She has 
talent — nay, even genius — and has done so many better things 
since. But it was no fault of hers ; rather a virtue. Her parents 
were poor and needed help ; and if she could and did help them, 
where is the blame .? Mr. Clark Mills, her first teacher in art, 
says that his son Fiske made the most of this statue. If so, it 
reflected very little credit upon Mr. Mills ; arid the senior Mills 
was so jealous of his little pupil, that he has said many hard things 
of her. He wanted the commission himself, and would probably 
have made a better statue. 

All the mistakes regarding art works in the Capitol lie in the 
ignorance of the committees. Very few members of Congress 
know or care a dot about art. Farming, selling merchandise, 
pettifogging and dealing in stocks, are more in their hne, as a 
rule ; and our Government ought, for its own honor, to take the 
matter in hand, appointing men upon art committees who are 
competent to decide. We have good artists, both in painting and 
sculpture ; and if only these were employed, and no work ac- 
cepted until an intelligent and cultured committee should pro- 
nounce it good, we should not hear so many sneers about our art 
work in the Capitol. 

But I do not admit that all are poor. Not by any means. 
We have equestrian statues in our squares and circles which will 
compare favorably with those in Europe, notwithstanding the in- 
discriminate and altogether unintelligent criticisms of many news- 
paper writers. These works are their capital, their stock in trade, 
and they make the most of them, or the worst of them, in order 
to appear learned in such matters, and to make their letters in- 
teresting. So with the sculptured forms in the old Hall of the 
House, or Statue Hall. While a few are poor, the majority are 
really good arid worthy works of art. One great mistake has 
been that there was no rule as to the size of these works. They 
should have been of uniform size, the only difference being in the 
actual size of the men represented. Instead of this, two or three 
are under the usual size of life ; while the Ethan Allen, being of 
heroic stature, dwarfs everything around it. Here again we see 
the wisdom, aye, the necessity, of a cultured art committee. The 
truth is, we are too practical and too parsimonious in government 
matters, and the consequence is, we often make our country look 
ridiculous in the eyes of foreigners. 

Somebody said, when Carpenter's picture was hung, that they 
had taken down one absurdity and replaced it with another. It 
is much to be regretted that the few really good historical pic- 
tures ever painted in America should not have a place in our only 
Valhalla of art, or what should be so, at least. There are two 
pictures in Washington which are far superior to any historic 
paintings yet admitted to the innec courts of the Capitol. " Col- 
umbus before the Council at Salamanca," by Theodore Kauffman, 
and " Washington welcoming the Provision Train," by Mrs. Imo- 
gen Robinson Morrell, are both great paintings. Mr. Kauffman's 
pictures always illustrate some grand idea, and the only trouble 
in regard to the sale of them is, that we are not sufficiently culti- 
vated, as a people, to appreciate them as they deserve. In this 
painting we have the advantage of the glamour of the ages, which 
is the true poetry of art. The antique style of the interior, the 



robed and cowled monks, and the great question of a new world, 
which is yet a myth, but which speaks in every face in the won- 
derful group, are all seen at a glance. It almost seems as if the 
fate of our new world hung upon the decision of the moment de- 
picted by the artist. It is a magnificent picture, with its rich, 
dark, beautiful coloring, and the story which it tells so grandly. 

In Mrs. Morrell's painting the scene and story are different, 
yet are depicted with the pencil of a true artist. All are eager 
and anxious. One boy, in his joy, is tumbling over in a somer- 
sault, while the great general, who was nearly always calm, is 
reining up his horse and lifting his hand with a gesture of com- 
mand, yet with a look of the greatest animation. The grouping 
of the officers is perfect, and for the horses, there are no words 
too strong to express one's sense of animal beauty and perfection 
while gazing upon them. They are so fine that many artists 
insist that no woman could have painted them. But when we 
learn that this patient and ambitious woman spent four years in 
studying horses alone, under the best teacher in Europe, the 
wonder ceases. There is nothing dull or dead-looking in this 
picture. All is life, animation, interest, and the coloring is soft, 
gray and tender, as it should be in early morn. If we ever do 
have a Government Art Committee who are real art connoisseurs, 
doubtless both these paintings will yet grace the Capitol. 

Mrs. Fassett's painting of the Electoral Commission gives 
promise of great things. It is the most ambitious picture ever 
undertaken by this artist, and will give nearly two hundred heads 
in the group, a large proportion of these being portraits from life. 
The scene is in the Supreme Court Room in the Capitol, a room 
rich in historic reminiscences, and the artist has shown it to the 
greatest possible advantage, giving a view of the gallery filled 
with well-known journalists of both sexes, while nearly the whole 
semicircular sweep of wall, with its marble busts of departed 
chief justices, is seen. In the centre of the group, and fronting 
the judges, stands the tall form with the keenly intellectual face 
of Secretary Evarts, delivering the greatest speech made upon 
that extraordinary occasion. Any one at all familiar with the 
distinguished men and women of our day, can readily recognize 
dozens of the faces at the first glance ; and by studying a little, 
many others gradually look out to greet the spectator. Mrs. 
Fish, Mrs. Bryan, wife of the new commissioner of the district, 
Mrs. Senator Edmunds, Mrs. Mary Clemmer, " Grace Green- 
wood," and many other distinguished ladies, are recognized in 
this picture, as well as all the most celebrated statesmen of the 
time. Such a picture could not fail to be of lasting historical in- 
terest, and worthy a place in the Capitol of the nation. 

— Mrs. Mary E. Nealy. 



CALIFORNIA SCENERY. 

We have given in previous numbers of The Aldine views of 
various noted points in the celebrated Yo Semite Valley, and in 
connection with them have given a description of that enchanted 
region-; but magnificent as is that valley, it is by no means the 
only beautiful spot in the region of the Sierras, where many simi- 
lar if less striking and less wonderful valleys are to be found. In 
fact, of one of these — the Hetch-Hetchy, as it is called — Pro- 
fessor Whitney, State Geologist of California, says in his official 
report : " It is not only interesting on account of the beauty and 
grandeur of its scenery, but also because it is in many respects 
almost an exact counterpart of the Yo Semite. It is not on quite 
so grand a scale as that valley ; but, if there were no Yo Semite, 
the Hetch-Hetchy would be entitled to a world-wide fame." 
While there is no other valley which so closely imitates the Yo 
Semite, there are plenty of valleys and isolated canons in the 
region of the " High Sierras " which are equally worthy of notice 
for the attractive grandeur and picturesqueness of their scenery. 
We give an illustration in a view in the Tululowehack — some- 
times called the Illilouette — Canon, which debouches into the 
valley of the Merced a little below Vernal Fall, of which we have 
already given some account. 

The picture which we give, however, is froip a point above the 
valley of the Merced, and fairly within the Sierra Nevada. This 
remarkable range of mountains merits more extended notice than 
we have space to give it, for except in its lack of evidences of 
habitation, it probably corresponds more nearly in all its charac- 



